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pO ________ 


Reflections occasioned by the decease of GEORGE 
DILLWYN, with an account of his last illness. 


The righteous shall be had in everlasting re- 
membrance, nor will those who were favored with 
the personal intercourse of our beloved friend, 
require any testimony of this kind, as a medium 
of recollection ; but when we contemplate the 
characters,of departed worth and excellence, gone 
to inherit the mansions of the just, and reflect 
en the advantages we have enjoyed in their 
society, in attempting to collect some private 
notes which were taken during the last confine- 
ment of this distinguished advocate in his Master’s 
cause, I cannot, but dwell a little on some of the 
virtues which adorned his character in the 
familiar walks of life. He was endowed with a 
comprehensive and penetrating mind, combined 
with condescension and benevolence, which en- 
deared him to all the ranks of society, amongst 
whom he mingled ; affable, yet weighty in spirit, 
his daily conduct evinced an endeavor to live 
near the spring of divine life : and when disposed 
to make little calls amongst his neighbors, after 
having cheered and brightened the social scene 
by his pleasant converse, such was the steady 
testimony he bore to the value of retirement, and 
his desire for the good of his fellow creatures, 
that on these occasions, he was not unfrequently 
drawn into silent travail and vocal communica- 
tion. He was deep in sympathetic exercise ; 
close and searching were his labors, and his ten- 
derness and forbearance; and charity for those 
who were young in experience, was equal to his 
care as an example, cautiously avoiding to attach 
them to any object short of their Divine Master, 
as an unerring guide and instructor. He often 
dwelt with peculiar energy on the humility of 
the Saviour of men, as a prominent trait in bis 
divine character, which he thought was not suffi- 
ciently kept in view. He bore a faithful and 
exemplary testimony in the diligent attendance 
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of religious meetings, with the different branches 
of his family, saying he did not find that his 
meeting did him much good, if he left any one 
in his service at home; and the solemnity of his 
sitting, and general deportment in them, will 
live long in the remembrance of those who have 
witnessed it. 
stitution, and a mind thus regulated, he did not 
allow common discouragements to prevent the 
observance of what he considered his daily duties, 
though he had occasionally suffered much from 
vertigo, which subjected him to littte casual- 
ties in walking. 
few weeks by lameness contracted in this way, 


howhewas? Whenhe pleasantly queried, “Have 
you not had a good meeting this morning?” and 
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Being favored with a good con- 






































At one time being confined a 














he was asked by a friend who called to see him, 














being answered in the affirmative, he added, 
“‘ Well, I find that those who go to meeting when 
they can, may go when they cannot,” he having 
that morning been evidently refreshed by sitting 
in sympathy with those assembled. Thus passed 
the hours of his valuable life, having been seldom 
from home, except on short journeys, during the 
last seventeen years. On the third of Second 
month, 1820, the roads and streets being gene- 
raliy covered with ice and sleet, so as to render 
walking very dangerous, he sat out towards the 
meeting-house on foot, having declined riding, 
though a carriage was near at hand; but had 
proceeded only a few paces from his own door, 
in crossing a street, when he fell. On recovering 
himself a little, he fell again very heavily, and the 
carriage being in waiting, he was lifted up, placed 
on the hinder part of it, outside, and thus sup- 
ported by sympathizing attendants, was conveyed 
back to his habitation under extreme suffering. 
It was soon ascertained that the hip-bone was 
cither dislocated or materially injured, and the 
pain soon became so acute that he was unable to 
move himself in bed without "help. In this ex- 
tremity his mind was suffered to droop, charging 
himself with presumption in not availing himself 
of the offered opportunity to ride to meeting, and 
for a considerable time, while unavailing efforts 
were made for the relief of his bodily sufferings, 
his mind was in deep conflict, insomuch that be 
was unable to bear much company; but to the 
few who were admitted, his apartment was even 
then a place of deep instruction. To these it 
was evident that the present (otherwise mysteri- 
ous) dispensation, was a still farther experience 
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in fellowship with the sufferings of his Divine | cise and baptism was the general clothing of his 
Master, whose example he had endeavored to| spirit. At one time, within the last two or three 
follow, he himself at one time expressing that he | weeks, he said, ‘ there.is a comfort over which 


was tempted, tried and afflicted beyond what he 
had ever before known; yet in the course of this 

roving dispensation, he was concerned to wait 
in deep self-abasement until light should arise on 
his dwelling, and ability be afforded to discover 
the designs of an unerring Providence therein. 
Thus endeavoring to wait the appointed time for 
achange, he was at length enabled toacknowledge 
to a friend, that though he did not abound, yet he 
seldom passed a day without some evidence of 
good ; and under these renewed impressions he 


| 





disease has no power ;” and after a favored op- 


portunity in religious retirement, he uttered the 
following expressions ; ‘‘ Now I am prepared to 
adopt this language, Lo ! the winter is past ; the 
rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the 
earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 
On another occasion, a sympathizing friend sit- 
ting by him, expressed her belief, that when he 
entered the chariot some Elisha would be pre- 
pared to receive his mantle; he was evidently 


was not unfrequently led to speak to individuals | comforted, and affectionately pressing her hand, 
who visited him, in the clearness and authority | repeated the words of the Psalmist, “ the sparrow 


of the Gospel, evincing his acquaintance with 
the human heart, and expressing his belief in 
the necessity of a thorough search into its 
avenues, to discover those dispositions which 
would covet the honors and applause of men ; say- 
ing at one time, “ We are too apt to be seeking 


hath found an house, and the swallow a nest for 
herself, where she may lay her young, even thine 
altars, O Lord of hosts, my king, and my God !’” 
Adding, “Ido not know that this is correct, 
but I should like thee to turn to the chapter, 
and read it; ithas been much on my mind.” 


the respect and attention one of another, and if} A few days before the close of his life, being in 
we are disappointed, we go to smiting our fellow | great debility from excessive pain, he was at- 


creatures, and to eating and drinking with the 
drunken. Ah! this wont do, we must be puri- 
fied, we must be refined,” and very forcibly also 
urging the need of an increase of real humility. 
He often spoke with much feeling and interest 
of our public assemblies, and sometimes would 
request to be placed through the aid of a moving 
chair in a situation where he could see Friends 
enter the meeting-house gate,, saying, “It is a 
comely sight ;” and that seeing the neighbors 
going in various directions to their respective 
places of worship had done him more good than 
all the medicine he had taken. When little 
companies of Friends met sometimes in his room, 
after seasons of great mental privation, rendered 
more distressing by almost incessant pain in the 
affected limb, such was the evidence of divine 
good extended to him, that his voice was raised 
in strains of harmony and sweetness, even be- 
yond what had been usual with him; at one 
time expressing his sense of the then present 
state of the church, and our need of being more 
thoroughly baptized for the work of the day, 
through deep indwelling and retirement, and his 
belief that a time of close trial was approaching, 
when our religious society will be sifted, even 
those of the foremost rank, and when it will be 
proved, individually, on whose side we are : but 
that he saw in the light that had never deceived 
him, that-those who stood firm on the right 
foundation would yet see a brighter day. Such 
were the dispensations alternately meted, in the 
course of about five months of much bodily suffer- 
ing, through all which the Christian character 
shone with increasing brightness; and though 
there were moments when, with a cheerfulness 
and urbanity so peculiar to him, he would ani- 
mate the countenances of his friends, deep exer- 


tacked by cholera morbus, and being now con- 
fined to his bed, very frequent changes of posture 
became necessary, and the conflicts of his mind 
were again renewed. - Often desiring to be kept 
quiet, he appeared to be engaged in secret inter- 
cession, several times expressing with great 
fervor, “Oh Lord ! oh Lord have mercy on me! 
| Oh Lord have mercy on us all!” during these 
close conflicts, in great bodily distress, an angelic 
sweetness beamed on his countenance. At one 
time being asked if he inclined to change his 
posture, he answered, “I dont know; all places 
are alike to me; do as you will with me; I have 
no will, no judgment.” He had spoken several 
times of his approaching death, and evincing 


{ 


{much tenderness for his beloved wife, he thus 


addressed her, “My dear, I have good news 
for thee, there is a mansion prepared for thee 
and me.” In the course of the last night, while 
suffering great pain, he enquired the time, and 
being told it was about midnight, he said, “let 
us wait for the morning.” After day-light he 
was more quiet, and less sensible of pain, or dis- 
tress of any kind. In the afternoon, while ap- 
pearing to repose with the ease and calmness of 
a child, about a quarter past 3 o’clock, the 23d 
of 6th month, 1820, without any apparent emo- 
tion, excepting a gentle movement of those lips 
which had so lately beep employed in acknow- 
ledging himself a monument of divine mercy, 
the immortal spirit fled. 


Selected for the Intelligencer. 


I have ever found in every situation in life, 
however desirable to the outward, the import- 
ance of trusting in God; to know Him to be 
our Alpha and Omega, in all things; and to feel 
that we are acting at all times from a desire to 
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please Him rather than man. If ouracting pro- 
ceeded from this motive of pleasing our Heavenly 
Father, I believe we should be less liable to dis- 
please others, and perhaps be the means of bring- 
ing those who view us, with a cold eye, to know- 
ledge of this kind of religion that breathes “glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace and good 
will towards all men.” This was the kind of re- 
ligion our Divine Master taught and experienced ; 
it was this kind of religion that enabled him to 
grow both in favor with God and man. And if 
we are desirous of being led into the mysteries 
of his kingdom, we must also be as desirous to 
do the will of our Father in Heaven, or it ever 
will remain a mystery to us, if we are not wil- 
ling to obey. He hath said, “ obey my voice, 
and thou shalt live.’ This command, I presume, 
signifies an obedience at all times to become heirs 
of his kingdom, and to live a life of righteous- 
ness in this world, and be prepared to enjoy a 
life of never ending bliss. "When we have been 
brought to a knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, we shall find nothing to add so much to 
our happiness as endeavoring to live according 
to the simplicity it leads to. True sympathy is 
as bright an ornament as clothes the character 
of man. Did he dwell more in this state, he 
would be less liable to fall into many difficulties 
to which he is exposed, by trying to appear 
more than he really possesses. 





The following was written by Mary Peisley 
while on a religious visit to Philadelphia in 
1755. 


Mary Peisley was a native of Ireland, and edu- 
cated in the Society of Friends. It is remarked 
by her biographer, that “she led an exemplary 
life, being watchful over herself and zealous for 
the promotion of Truth.” The following pro- 
phetic allusion so well applies to the present 
state of this society, and explains the gradual 
development of those remote causes, the effects 
of which are now so obviously displayed, that I 
doubt’not a perusal will be satisfactory to the 
reader. It was written while on a religious visit 
to Philadelphia, about the year 1755; and is 
extracted from a compendium of her writings. 
Dublin printed.—Philadelphia re-printed 1796. 

** Without the least design to lessen parental 
authority or filial obedience, so far as they are 
either lawful or expedient, I would remark, that 
divers parents of this age have bent their thoughts 
and desires too much to earth, to have a clear, 
distinct discerning of the times and seasons in a 
spiritual sense ; and the sacred purposes of Him, 
whose wisdom is unsearchable, and his ways 
past finding out, by all the penetration of finite 
understanding, uninfluenced by his own eternal 
light ; and even then we see and know but in 
part whilst here; but some of us have believed 
and seen, in the visions of light, that the day of 





Gospel light which has dawned, willrise higher 
and higher; notwithstanding that some clouds may 
intercept its beauty and brightness, as hath been 
sorrowfully the case amongst us, as a people 
who have been highly favored. And though 
I have not the least design to derogate from the 
real worth of those glorious sons of the morning, 
who were made instrumental in a great degree, 
to break down the partition wall, which carnal, 
selfish man had erected between the people and 
the Sun of righteousness ; I am not afraid to 
say, and give it under my hand, that it was and 
is the design of God, that his people in future 
ages should carry on the reformation even fur- 
ther than they did ; aud notwithstanding that 
a night of apostacy has come over us as a peo- 
ple, I am of the judgment, that that day has be- 
gun to dawn, in which the Sun of righteousness 
will rise higher, and with greater lustre than 
heretofore ; and if those, who are called of God 
to be the sons of this morning, look back to the 
night and to them who have slept and been 
drunken in the night, by sipping of the golden 
cup of abomination, as even to the latter day; 
they will frustrate the designs of Providence re- 
specting themselves; though not respecting his 
own work; for itis His sacred determination, 
to be glorious in Heaven and glorified on the 
earth; though those who would be called His 
Israel be not gathered. 












































“And I am of the faith, that when the Gos- 


pel has been first preached to them as it is 


meet it should; that such as neglect to embrace 
it will be left, and the feet of the messengers 
turned another way, even to the highways and 
hedges; with a power of compulsive love, which 
will prevail on the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind, to come to the marriage of the King’s 
son; and by coming they shall be made strong, 
beautiful and lively ; and not look back to those 
things that are behind, but press forward towards 
the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ ; following no man’s example further 
than they follow Him: And whatif I say, in 
the faith that is given me, that God has design- 
ed to carry some of this generation, tn these parts 
of the world, higher and further in righteousness 
than their forefathers were carried, even such 
as were honorable in their day; and therefore 
let them take heed that they limit not the holy 
one of Israel, nor circumscribe the leadings of 
His blessed unerring spirit, by looking too much 
at the example of others; for this has been the 
means of stopping the gradual progression of 
many glorious well-begun reformations. Instead 
of going forward they have looked back, and 
even sunk below the standard of the first reform- 
ers... And such as will be the first happy instru- 
ments, to labor for reformation in this degener- 
ate age, must differ in their trials from the sons 
of the former morning, and will find them to be 
of a more severe and piercing kind. Theirs 
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were from the world and such as they might 
justly expect from them (though not exempt 
from false brethren ;) ours will chiefly arise from 
those under the same profession ; clothed with 
the disguised spirit of the world, and that among 
some of the foremost rank (so called) in society ; 
and what if Isay, (though my natural eyes 
may not see it,) that God will divide in Jacob, 
and scatter in Israel, before that reformation is 
brought in his church which he designs?” 





Religion in Common Life. A sermon, preached at 
Crathie Church, Oct. 14,1855. By Joun 
Carp, M. A., Minister of Errol. 

\Ocuttntea from page 69.) 

Again: View religion as an Art, and, in this 
light too, its compatibility with a busy and ac- 
tive life in the world, it will not be difficult to 
perceive. For religion as an art differs from 
secular arts in this respect, that it may be prac- 
tised simultaneously with other arts—with all 
other work and oecupation in which we may be 
engaged. A man cannot be studying architec- 
ture and law at the same time. The medical 
practitioner cannot be engaged with his patients, 
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this art is, not the closet, but the world,—not 
some hallowed spot where religion is taught, and 
proficients, when duly trained, are sent forth 
into the world,—but the world itself—the coarse, 
profane, common world, with its cares and temp- 
tations, its rivalries and competitions, its hourly, 
ever-recurring trials of temper and character. 
This is, therefore, an art which all can practise, 
and for which every profession and calling, the 
busiest and most absorbing, afford scope and disci- 
pline. When a child is learning to write, it mat- 
ters not of what words the copy set to him is 
composed, the thing desired being that, whatever 
he writes, he learn to write well. When a man 
is learning to be a Christian, it matters not what 
his particular work in life may be ; the work he 
does is but the copy-line set to him ; the main 
thing tobe considered is that he learn to live well. 
The form is nothing, the execution is everything. 
It is true indeed that prayer, holy reading, med- 
itation, thesolemnities and services ofthe Church, 
are necessary to religion, and that these can be 
practised only apart from the work of secular 
life. But it is to be remembered that all such 
holy exercises do not terminate in themselves. 


and at the same time planning houses or build- | They are but steps in the ladder to heaven, good 


ing bridges,—practising in other words, both 
medicine and engineering at one and the same | 
moment. ‘The practice of one secular art ex- 
cludes for the time the practice of other seeular | 
arts. But not so with the art of religion. 
is the universal art, the common, all- embracing | 
profession. It belongs to no one set of function- 
aries, to no special class of men. Statesman, 
soldier, lawyer, physician, poet, painter, trades- 
man, farmer,—men of every craft and calling in 
life—may, while in the actual discharge of the 
duties of their varied avocations, be yet, at the 
same moment, discharging the duties of a higher 
and nobler vocation—practising the art of a 
Christian. Secular arts, in most cases, demand 
of him who would attain to eminence in any one 
of them, an almost exclusive devotion of time, 
and thought, and toil. The most versatile ge- 
nius can seldom be master of more than one art; 
and for the great majority the only calling must 
be that by which they earn their daily bread. 
Demand of the poor tradesman or peasant, whose 
every hour is absorbed in the struggle to earn a 
competency for himself and his family, that he 
shall be also a thorough proficient in the art of 
the physician, or lawyer, or sculptor, and you de- 
mand an impossibility. If religion were an art 
such as these, few indeed could learn it. The 
two admonitions, “ Be diligent in business,” and 
‘« Be fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” would 
be reciprocally destructive. 

But religion is no such art; for itis the art 
of being, and of doing, good; to be an adept in 
it, is to become just, truthful, sincere, self-de- 
nied, gentle, forbearing, pure in word and 
thought and deed. And the school for learning 





only as they help us to climb. They are the 
irrigation and enriching of the spiritual: soil— 
worse than useless if the crop be not more abun- 
dant. They are inshort, but means to an end— 


This | | good only in so far as they help us to be good 


and to do good—to glorify God and do good to 
man; and that end can perhaps best be attained 
by him whose life isa busy one, whose avoca- 
tions bear him daily into contact with his fellows, 
into the intercourse of society, into the heart of 
the world. No man can be a thorough profi- 
cient in navigation who has never been at sea, 
though he may: learn the theory of it at home. 
No man can become a soldier by studying books 
on military tactics in his closet: he must in ac- 
tual service acquire those habits of coolness, 
courage, discipline, address, rapid combination, 
without which the most lIcarned in the theory 
of strategy or engineering will be but a schoole 
boy soldier after all. And, in the same way, a 
man in solitude and study may become a most 
learned theologian, or may train himself into the 
timid, effeminate piety of what is technically 
called ‘the religious life.’ But never, in the 
highest and holiest sense, can he become a reli- 
gious man, until he has acquired those habits 
of daily self-denial, of resistance to temptation, 
of kindness, gentleness, humility, sympathy, ac- 
tive beneficence, which are to be acquired only 
in daily contact with mankind. Tell us not, then, 
that the man of business, the bustling tradesman, 
the toil-worn laborer, has little or no time to at- 
tend to religion. As well tell us that the pilot, 


amid the winds and storms, has no leisure to at- 
tend to navigation —or the general on the field 
Where will he at- 


of battle, to the art of war! 
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tend to it? Religionis not a perpetual moping 
over good books—religion is not even prayer, 
praise, holy ordinances; these are necessary to 
religion—no man can be religious without them. 
But religion, I repeat, is, mainly and chiefly the 
glorifying God amid the duties and trials of the 
world,—the guiding our course amid the adverse 
winds and currents of temptation, by the star- 
light of duty and the compass of divine truth,— 
the bearing us manfully, wisely, courageously, 
for the honor of Christ, our great Leader, in the 
conflict of life. Away then with the notion 
that ministers and devotees may be religious, but 
that a religious and holy life is impracticable in 
the rough and busy world? Nay rather, believe 
me, that is the proper scene, the peculiar and ap- 
propriate field for religion,—the place in which 
to prove that piety is not a dream of Sundays 
and solitary hours; that it can bear the light of 
day; that it can wear well amid the rough jost- 
lings, the hard struggles, the coarse contacts of 
common life,—the place, in one word, to prove 
how possible it is for a man to be at once “ not 
slothful in business,” and “ fervent in spirit, ser- 
ving the Lord.” 

Another consideration, which I shall adduce 
in support of the assertion that it is not impossi- 
ble to blend religion with the business of com- 
mon life, is this: that religion consists, not so 
much in doing spiritual or sacred acts, as in do- 
ing secular acts froma sacred or spiritual motive. 


There is a very common tendency in our minds 
to classify actions according to their outward 
form, rather than according to the spirit or mo- 


tive which pervades them. Literature is some- 
times arbitrarily divided into “sacred” and “‘ pro- 
fane” literature, history into “sacred” and 
“profane”’ history, —in which classification the 
term “ profane” is applied, not to what is bad 
or unholy, but to everything that is not techni- 
cally sacred or religious—to all literature that 
does not treat of religious doctrines and duties, 
and to all history save church history. And we 
are very apt to apply the same principle to ac- 
tions. Thus, in many pious minds there is a 
tendency to regard all the actions of common 
life as so much an unfortunate necessity, lost to 
religion. Prayer, the reading of the Bible and 
devotional books, public worship—and buying, 
selling, digging, sowing, bartering, money-mak- 
ing, are separated into two distinct, and almost 
hostile, categories. The religious heart and sym- 
pathies are thrown entirely into the former, and 
the latter are barely tolerated as a bondage inci- 
dent to our fallen state, but almost of necessity 
tending to turn aside the heart from God. 

But what God hath cleansed, why should we 
call common or unclean? The tendency in ques- 
tion, though founded on right feeling, is surely 
a mistaken one. For it is to be remembered 
that moral qualities reside not in actions, but in 
the agent who performs them, and that it is the 
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spirit or motive from which we do any work 
that constitutes it base or noble, worldly or 
spifitual, secular or sacred. The actions of an 
automaton may be outwardly the same as those 
of a moral agent, but who attributes to them 
goodness or badness? A musical instrument 
may discourse sacred melodies better than the 
holiest lips can sing them, but who thinks of 
commending it for its piety? It is the same 
with actions as with places. Just as no spot 
or scene on earth is in itself more or less holy 
than another, but the presence of a holy heart 
may hallow—of a base one, desecrate—any place 
where it dwells; so with actions. Many ac- 
tions, materially great and noble, may yet, be- 
cause of the spirit that prompts and pervades 
them, be really ignoble and mean, and, on theother 
hand, many actions externally mean and lowly, 
may, because of the state of his heart who does 
them, be truly exalted and honorable. It is 
possible to fill the highest station on earth, and 
go through the actions pertaining to it in a 
spirit that degrades all its dignities, and ren- 
ders all its high and courtly doings essential- 
ly vulgar and mean. And it is no mere sen- 
timentality to say, that there may dwell in a 
lowly mechanic’s or household servant’s breast 
a spirit that dignifies the coarsest toils and “ren- 
ders drudgery divine.” Herod of old wasa slave, 
though he sat upon a throne; but who will say 
that the work of that carpenter’s shop at Naz- 
areth was not noble and kingly work indeed ! 

And as the mind constitutes high or low, 
so secular orspiritual. A life spent amidst holy 
things may be intensely secular; a life the most 
of which is passed in the thick and throng of 
the world, may be holy and divine. A min- 
ister, for instance, preaching, praying, ever speak- 
ing holy words and performing sacred acts, may 
be all the while doing actions no more holy than 
those of the printer who prints Bibles, or of the 
bookseller who sells them; for, in both cases 
alike, the whole affair may be nothing more than 
a trade. Nay, the comparison tells worse for 
the former, for the secular trade is innocent and 
commendable, but the trade which traffics and 
tampers with holy things is, beneath all its mock 
solemnity, “earthly, sensual, devilisb.’’ So, to 
adduce one other example, the public worship 
of God is holy work: no man can be living a 
holy life who neglects it. But the public wor- 
ship of God may be—and with multitudes who 
frequent our churches is—degraded into work 
most worldly, most unholy, most distasteful to 
the great Object of our homage. He “ to whom 
all hearts are open, all: desires known,” discerns 
how many of you have come hither tu-day from 
the earnest desire to hold communion with the 
Father of Spirits, to open your hearts to Him, to 
unburden yourselves in His loving presence of 
the cares and crosses that have been pressing 
hard upon you through the past week, and by 
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His holy Word, to gain fresh incentive and en- 
ergy for the prosecution of His work in the 
world ; and how many, on the other hand, from 
no better motive, perhaps, than curiosity or old 
habit, or regard to decency and respectabtlity, or 
the mere desire to get rid of yourselves and pass 
a vacant hour that would hang heavy on your 
hands. And who can doubt that, where such 
motives as these prevail, to the piercing, uner- 
ring inspection of Him whom outwardly we seem 
to reverence, not the market-place, the exchange, 
the counting-room, a place more intensely segu- 
lar—not the most reckless and riotous festivity, 
a scene of more unhallowed levity, than is pre- 
sented by the House of Prayer? 

But, on the other hand, carry holy principles 
with you into the world, and the world will be- 
come hallowed by their presence. A Christ-like 
spirit will Christianise everything it touches. A 
meek heart, in which the altar-fire of love to God 
is burning, will lay hold of the commonest, rud- 
est things in life, and transmute them, like coarse 
fuel at the touch of fire, into a pure and holy 
flame. Religion in the soul will make all the 
work and toil of life—its gains and losses, friend- 
ships, rivalries, competitions—its manifold . inci- 
dents and events—the means of religious ad- 
vancement. Marble or coarse clay, it matters 
not much with which of these the artist works, 
the touch of genius transforms the coarser mate- 
rial into beauty, and lends to the finer a value it 
never had before. Lofty or lowly, rude or re- 
fined, as life’s work to us may be, it will become 
to a holy mind only the material for an infinite- 
ly aobler than all the creations of genius—the 
image of God in the soul. To spiritualise what 
is material, to Christianise what is secular—this 
is the noble achievement of Christian principle. 
If you are a sincere Christian, it will be your 
great desire, by God’s grace, to make every gift, 
talent, occupation of life, every word you speak, 
every action you do, subservient to Christian mo- 
tive. Your conversation may not always—nay, 
may seldom, save with intimate friends—con- 
sist of formally religious words; ;you may per- 
haps shrink from the introduction of religious 
topics in general society : but it demands a less 
amount of Christian effort occasionally to speak 
religious words, than to infuse the spirit of re- 
ligion into all our words ; and if the whole tenor 
of your common talk be pervaded by a spirit of 
piety, gentleness, earnestness, sincerity, it will 
be a Christian conversation not the less. If God 
has endowed you with intellectual gifts, it may 
be well if you directly devote them to His ser- 
vice in the religious instruction of others; but a 
man may be a Christian thinker and writer as 
much when giving toscience, or history, or bicg- 
raphy, or poetry, a Christian tone and spirit, as 
when composing sermons or writing hymns. To 
promote the cause of Christ directly, by further- 
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common prayer and praise, and the hearing of | 











ing every religious and missionary enterprise at 
home and abroad, is undoubtedly your duty; 
but remember that your duty terminates not 
when you have done all this, for you may pro- 
mote Christ’s cause even still more effectually 
when in your daily demeanor—in the family, in 
society, in your business transactions, in all your 
common intercourse with the world, you are dif- 
fusing the influence of Christian principle around 
you by the silent eloquence ofa holy life. Rise 
superior, in Christ’s strength, to all equivocal 
practices and advantages in trade; shrink from 
every approach to meanness or dishonesty ; let 
your eye, fixed on a reward before whieh earthly 
wealth growsdim, beam with honor; let the thought 
of God make you self-restrained, temperate, 
watchful over speech and conduct; let the abid- 
ing sense of Christ’s redeeming love to you make 
you gentle, self-denyi , kind, and loving to all 
around you ;—then indeed will your secular life 
become spiritualised, whilst, at the same time, 
your spiritual life will grow more fervent; then 
not only will your prayers become more devout, 
but when the knee bends not, and the lip is si- 
lent, the life in its heavenward tone will “ pray 
without ceasing ;” then from amidst the roar 
and din of earthly toil the ear of God will 
hear the swectest anthems rising; then finally, 
will your daily experience prove that it is no 
high and unattainable elevation of virtue, but a 
simple and natural thing, to which the text 
points, when it bids us be both “diligent in busi- 


ness,” and “ fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
[To be cominued.]} 





The following is extracted from a small work 
lately published in Germany, under the title of 
*¢ Joseph’s Gebethuck,”’ (the Emperor’s Prayer 
Book.) 

O thou eternal, incomprehensible Being, who 
art the fountdin of mercy, and the souree of 
love; thy sun lights equally the Christian and 
the Atheist ; thy showers equally nourish the 
fields of the believer and the infidel; the seeds 
of virtue are found even in the heart of the im- 
pious and the heretic ; from thee I learn, there- 
fore, that diversity of opinions does not prevent 
thee from being a beneficent Father to all man- 
kind. Shall I then, thy feeble creature, be less 
indulgent? Shall I not permit my subjects to 
adore thee in whatever manner they please? 
Shall I persecute those who differ from me in 
point of thinking ? shall I spread my religion 
with the point of my sword? 

O thou, whose mighty power and ineffable 
love embrace the Universe! grant that such 
erroneous principles may never harbor in my 
breast ! I will try to be like thee as far as human 
efforts can approach infinite perfection. I will 
be as indulgent as thou.art to all men whose 
tenets differ from mine, and all unnatural com- 
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pulsion in point of eonscience shall be banished 
forever from my kingdom. Where is the re- 
ligion that does not instruct us to love virtue 
and detest vice? let all religions, therefore, be 
tolerated. Let mankind pay their worship: to 
thee, thou Eternal Being ! in the manner they 
think best. Does an error in judgment deserve 
expulsion from society ? and is force the proper 
way to win the heart, or bring the swerving 
mind to a true sense of religion? Let the 
shameful chains of religious tyranny be parted 
asunder, and the sweet bonds of fraternal amity 
unite all my subjects for ever. I am sensible, 
that many difficulties will occur to me in this 
bold attempt, and that most of them will be 
thrown in my way by those very persons who 
style themselves thy ministers. But may thy 
almighty power never forsake me! O thou 
eternal and incomprehensible Being ! fortify my 
holy resolutions with thy love, that I may sur- 
mount every obstacle; and let that law of our 


Divine Master, which inculcates charity and ' 


Christian patience, be always impressed upon my 
heart.—AMEN.” 


LECTURES ON PALESTINE. 


The Hill Country of Judea. 


Unto the tribe of Judah, the royal tribe both 
in the first and second kingdom, was given, in 
in the division of Canaan, by far the largest 
share of the promised land. But, if the charac- 
teristics of the land remain now what they were 
when Joshua portioned it among the tribes, 
the domain of Judah was far less desirable than 
the portions of Ephraim, Manasseh, Issachar, or 
Zebulon. 
the benediction of Jacob be fulfilled; the strong 
fortresses of those rocky hills might symbolize 
the domain of a lordly race, and furnish fit sites 
for capitals and castles: but even to shepherds, 
the broader and more fertile vales of the central 
region must have been preferable to the rugged, 
broken, and comparatively barren land of Judah. 


Of this land, rock must ever have been the chief 
feature: verdure and pasture and harvest, could | 


only scantily diversify this wild, fantastic, irregu- 
lar chain of rocky hills. It seems incredible, to 
one who passes through Judea, that such a land 
should ever have been thickly peopled, and by 
an agricultural tribe. The worst land of New 
England would seem to oppose fewer hindrances 
to the husbandman’s labor, than the portion of 
Palestine, given by preference to the proudest of 
the race of Jacob, the portion where the throne 
was to be set and kept for long centuries, and 
where the nation’s shrine was to be fixed forever. 
Modern rulers have chosen the sites of their 
capitals as strangely. The whim which led 
Peter of Russia to build that vast city which 
bears his sainted name, and the folly which set 
Berlin in the centre of a bleak sandy plain, are 
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The vine might grow there, and so | 
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much less defensible than the choice of such 
rocky heights as those among which Bethlehem 
and Hebron and Jerusalem are hidden. 

Yet it is hard to understand how such armies 
as those of the Hebrew kings could have been 
mustered or manceuvered on these hills. Solo-° 
mon, we read, had fourteen hundred chariots, 
and when the Philistines came up to fight against 
Israel, they gathered thirty thousand chariots 
together. How were these brought up to the 
gates of the city? or how could they descend ? 
There is not a path in all the region, to-day, 
whére a wheel carriage is ever seen, or where it 
could be made safely to run. Even in Jerusa- 
lem, there is no street where one might ride in 
comfort as they were wont of old to ride in 
triumph. There are many parts of Syria where 
the mountains are higher, the crags more pre- 
cipitous, the dangers of travel more imminent ; 
but there is none where the signs of an inhos- 
pitable and wilderness region are more strikingly 
marked than in the tract which reaches from 
Jerusalem southward to the more ancient capital 
of David. The valleys are hardly better than 
ravines, fit only for the lurking-place of robbers 
or the retreat of anchorites; the streams are thin 
and rare, and disappear when the rains of winter 
have ceased to feed them; the villages are few 
and far between; and the pathways are nearly 
forsaken by the feet of traffic. Were it not for 
the sacred cities, and the strength of their at~ 
traction, it is probable that Judea would be quite 
given over to the Ishmaelite tribes who now 
plunder and terrify its peaceable people. The 
beauty of the land of Judea is chiefly in its his- 
tory; its views are not striking as those of 
Galilee and Samaria. It has small reward for 
industry, the vine-dresser finds no longer, in the 
valley of Eshcol, such clusters as the spies of 
Israel brought back. There is no chance for 
the hunter, except in the worthless chase of the 
wolf and the jackal. Nature sternly forbids the 
effort to change to a garden this wilderness. 
The husbandman must go armed at his toil, and 
must be content to lose half his harvest. In 
one season too plentiful rains wash away from 
| their uncertain hold his thinly seattered seed ; 
| in the next, an early drought withers the’ corn 
| before its ears have ripened. The plague of 
| locusts still comes to the vines in the crisis of 
| their growth ; and the plague of fever severely 
| visite even these lofty lands. The burden of 





| taxation weighs here none the less heavily that 


there is so small ability to bear it. It is con- 
venient for the Pacha of Jerusalem to take what 
is near at hand; and what the Bedouins spare, 
the officials and soldiers are likely to get. With 
such a soil, such a climate, such lack of forests, 
| of water, of land for tillage, such native enemies, 
and such rapacious rulers, it is wonderful that 
anything but religious zeal should keep men in 
the hill country of Judea, wonderful that re- 
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ligion should keep. so many. The benevolence 
which should regenerate these people, by show- 
ing them how to till their soil and establish 
model farms in this wilderness, is Quixotic, and 
will be sure to fail. There is no place less fa- 
vorable to agricultural experiments than the 
region where David once tended his father’s 
| flocks, and Amos sung as one experienced in 
i the sower and reaper’s ways. Even in that 
| humble work of gathering sycamore fruit, which 
the herdsman of Tekoa modestly assumes, one 
might labor in vain. The once fruitful syea- 
mores have long ago been plucked up by the 
| roots, and left to perish. 
The historic interest of Judea centres in the 
| two cities of Hebron and Bethlehem, and the 
region which lies between and around them south 
of Hebron, the mountains fall rapidly toward 
the desert, and north of Bethlehem is Jerusalem, 
{ in the limits of the tribe of Benjamin. Hebron, 
' the earliest capital of the Hebrew people, is 
built on what is probably the highest land in all 
their original possession, it is nearly three thou- 
sand feet above the Mediterranean, and more 
than four thousand feet above the waters of the 
Dead Sea. Its situation on the side of a hill 
overlooking a narrow vine-clad mountain-pass, 
too narrow to.becalleda valley, its terraced streets, 
its great square, castellated enclosure, surmount- 
ed at either end by a minaret,—all make,it 
rather a striking object to witness on the first ap- 
proach. You go there with high expectations ; 
for does not this Hebron claim to be the oldest 
| inhabited city in the world,—vlder than Athens 
i or Tyre or Damascus? Was not this the home 
I! of Abraham, in his latter days,—where his bones 
were laid with those of Sarah, his wife; the 
dwelling-place, too, and the burial place of Isaac 
and Jacob? Is not here the most ancient sepul- 
chre in the world?—a shrine now jealously 
guarded after forty centuries of reverence. Was 
not David in this city anointed by the Elders 
} of Israel to be King over all the people? Did 
i not here the spies of Moses find in Hebron that 
| race of Anak, before whose awful stature the 
sons of Jacob seemed to be as grasshoppers? Was 
it not in the gate of Hebron that Joab slew Ab- 
ner, ‘the great man and the prince fallen that 
day in Israel?’ Was not here the scene of that 
great Treason which has preserved for all time 
the name of Absalom, to signify filial ingrati- 
i tude? Next to Jerusalem, Hebron has the 
greatest honor in the Scriptural history. 
| There is but little now remaining that con- 
nects the city with its Hebrew history. The 
great mosque, which is regarded by all Moslems, 
and Christians, and Jews, believers and critics, 
i as the cover of the sacred cave of Machpelah, 
| where the patriarchs were buried, can be studied 
by Christians only on its exterior walls; and 
there only under the watch of jealous eyes. 
The stones of these walls resemble those in 
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the walls of the Mosque of Omar, and are evi- 
dently of very high antiquity. The whole en- 
closure, which has an area of some thirty thou 
sand square feet, though referred by Christians 
to the pious labors of Helena, the patroness of 
of all Eastern shrines, has evidently a much ear- 
lier date. 
upon the wall, and the monuments which the 
Moslems have built in the court yard, and their 
praying places, the structure is probably but 
little changed from what it was in the days be- 
fore our Saviour, in the reign of the Maccabees. 
There is no authentic record of its building. It 
stands in the land as the oldest religious monu- 


side. 

















Except the upper courses of stone 


ment which retains to-day not only its primitive 


use, but its primitive form. The shame and 
grief of being shut out from its precincts is much 


less bitter to the Christians than the Jews, who 


would ask no higher privilege than to pray above 


the tombs of their fathers, and sleep by their 
Hebron is one of their four sacred cities. 
In spite of the persecution and insult which fol- 


low them there, they are willing to use the mean 


privilege which their enemies allow them of look- 
ing, once in a while and for a few moments, 


through a hole in the wall, upon the relics which 


they may not approach or touch. In front 
of this small opening, as at the old vale of the 
temple in Jerusalem, is a wailing-place, where 
the remnant of the Jews resort on Friday, 
the Moslem Sabbath, to lament over their down- 
fall, and utter curses upon their oppressors. 
This is the only important relic of the Hebrew 
ages remaining in the town. There is an old, 
dilapidated castle, and a ruined gateway, dated 
in the year 679 of the Hegira; but these are 
without historical interest. Not more than three 
or four Christian families live there, and these 
are in constant fear of ‘their bigoted Moslem 
neighbors. The Jews have a synagogue, which 
contains numerous manuscript treasures. Some 
singular branches of industry are here carried 
on. Hebron has been for ages the source of sup- 
ply of the cheap ornaments of glass, which the 
women of the East universally wear. The col- 
ored lamps in use at Cairo, are transported from 
this city in erates slung on the backs of the 
camels; and Hebron bracelets are even sold in 
the bazaars of Damascus. Here, too, the goat- 
skins, which make now, as in the time of our 
Saviour, the most convenient receptacles of wine 
and water, are prepared ; and the curious process 
may be observed. If new wine is not put into 
old bottles here, it is not so much from the fol- 
ly of so disposing it, as from the temperate cus- 
tom of the followers of the prophet, which dis- 
courages its use and its making. The grapes 
which grow abundantly still around Hebron, are 
no longer pressed for their fermented juice, but 
are eaten either as raisins, or are boiled to asort 
of sweet nourishing syrup. The Moslems com- 
fort themselves for their abstinence from stimu- 
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lants by a habitual use of narcotics. And it is 
a singular fact, that, while the States of Ameri- 
ca are passing laws to prevent the use of that 
beverage, which was first in authentic history 
sanctioned by the patriarchs who cared for the 
vines around Hebron, the Indian weed found 
on these American shores is now more freely 
used in the land of the patriarchs than in the 
land of its origin, with none to prevent its excess. 

It is doubtful, if the gift returned be not 
morally worse than the gift transmitted. 

To be continued, 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 26, 1856. 


We have received the twenty seventh Annual 
Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, the details of which are full and satisfactory 
It is accompanied by a table which furnishes a 
general summary of the Convicts, during the 
year 1855; embracing, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, their sex, color, age, nativity :—their so- 
cial, educational, moral and religious advantages, 
previous to conviction, as well as the predomi- 
nant passions, prevailing vices, and temptations 
to crime, of each individual, length of sentence, 
&e. This table has been prepared by the clerk 


——$—_$_$—__ 
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of the institution with much labor, and is worthy 
of examination, as it contains every requisite for 
a full understanding of the condition of the Con- 
victs. 


We had intended preparing an analysis of this 
table, for the information of our readers, and for 
further reference; but the last number of the 
Pennsylvania Journal of Prison, Discipline so 
fully meets our views, that we have transferred 
a portion of the article to our columns:— 


We naturally look with interest for the results 
of the discipline of that famous penal institution 
known as the Eastern State Penitentiary. To 
those who remember the battles of former years 
of which it took the brunt, the periodical exhi- 
bition of its ruinous expense and of the havoc it 
made of health, reason and life—it must seem 
quite a marvel that it should have survived all 
the repronches and calumnies which were heaped 
upon it as the exponent of a particular aystem of 
discipline, and at this moment stand in the fore- 
front of penal institutions of its class—in our 
own country at least. 

Iu the course of the past year, four hundred | 
and sixteen different persons have been under 
discipline, of whom two hundred and seventy | 
were on hand at the beginning of the year, and | 
one hundred and forty-six were received in the | 
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interval. Tn the same period, one hundred and 
thirty-one have been discharged, leaving two hun- 
dred and eighty-five on hand at the date of the 
report, or fifteen more than at the correspond- 
ing period last year. Of the discharges, one 
handred and three only were by expiration of 
sentence—twenty-two (or ONE SIXTH) were by 
the interposition of the Executive, (or in the 
courtly phraseology of some newspaperss ‘ ex- 
cused from further restraint by direction of the 
government,”) two were removed to county pris- 
ons, two to the lunatic asylum, and three died, 
vid., two of consumption, and one by suicide. 

The Inspectors institute a very just and in- 
structive comparison between the discipline and 
economy of the Eastern State Penitentiary, and 
those of other institutions of the same general 
character. The question whether convicts can 
be worked so as to pay their way, has always 
been regarded in our community as one of second- 
ary consideration. To counteract their crimi- 
nal propensities ; to eradicate vicious and degra- 
ding habits; to establish principles of honesty, 
sobriety and industry; to impart elementary 
knowledge to theignorant, and withal, to give 
due weight to the penalty of the law, these have 
been the prominent ends of the system, and to a 
gratifying extent have been answered. As a 
matter of fact, however, (completely refuting 
the current notion that convict-separation is more 
expensive than convict-association,) the subsist- 
ence of the convicts in the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary, including provision, medicine, clothing, 
fuel, light, water-rent, &c., is earned, within less 
than twenty-five hundred dollars, by their labor. 

Among the notable points which the present 
report presents, is the large proportion of young 
offenders—but in immediate connection with the 
fact, an adequate cause is suggested. There is 
nothing like idleness to provoke to crime. 

More than SEVENTY-TWO per cent., of last 
year’s tenants of the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
were unapprenticed, and only fifteen per cent. 
served their time out at a trade. 

Of the eighty convicts received from Philadel- 
phia county, during the year, the average age 
was a fraction over twenty-two years, and their 
average sentences a fraction less than twenty-two 
mouths. Of forty under twenty-five years of 
of age, twenty-nine (or about two thirds) were 
convicted of larceny. The average age of the 
forty, is nineteen years, and their average sen- 
tence one year and ten and a half months. 

Respecting the health of the prison, the report 
is exceedingly gratifying. In a population of 
four hundred and sixteen, the occurrence of only 
two deaths from disease during the year, indi- 
cates (under providential care) pre-eminent suc- 
cess in the hygienic arrangements of the institu- 
tion. 

Of the 103 discharged by expiration of their 
sentence, one had served seven years; ten, six 
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years; one, five years; seven, four years; six, 
three years; and the others, shorter periods. 
‘“‘Their average health in going out,” says the 
report of the warden, “ was better than when 
they were received ; and many of them who came 
to us wholly illiterate, have been instructed go 
as to be able to read, write, and do something in 
arithmetic.’’. 

The signal services of members of “ the Phila- 
delphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons,” are gratefully recognized by 
the Inspectors. 

That the discipline employed at the Eastetn 
Penitentiary is effective, no one can doubt who 
knows anything of its history; and that its ad- 
ministration is mild appears from the fact, that 
with four hundred and sixteen prisoners, but fif- 
teen cases of punishment have occurred; and 
these were, in shower bath, one; in dark cell, 
eleven ; in cell, without labor, books, or light, 
&c., three. “So little need exists for harshness,” 
says the report, “that it may be said to be un- 
known in our administration.” 

The medical officer’s report embraces a state- 
ment ofthe health of the population of the pris- 
on during the year. One hundred and four, or 
25 per cent., were diseased on admission, and 
though forty-eight different diseases were treat- 
ed during the year, still the net gain in bodily 
health was nearly 12 percent. Of the four hun- 
dred and sixteen admissions, three hundred and 
fifty-one were in sound mental health, and of 
the remaining sixty-five, eleven were or had been 
insane or of unsound mind ; twenty-six were de- 
cidedly weak in intellect, and twenty eight were 
more or less defective in mental power. A little 
more than 16 per cent. of mental imbecility was 
brought in, which was not only not increased, 


sixteen were abstainers from the intoxicating 
drinks: all but thirty two professed to have a 
connection with some religious community ; in 
70 per cent. the passion of aquisitiveness (vul- 
garly called stealing) predominated ; and 75 per 
cent. were drawn into the commission of crime 
by the influence of evil company. 
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Marrtep,—According to the order of Friends, 
on 10th inst., at the house of Thomas Dixcy, Jo- 
sepH Woop to DeporaH Ann Risxey, all of Phil- 
adel phia. 


——, On the 15th inst., by Friends’ ceremony, 
Tuos. H. Witson, of Logansport, Indiana, to Liz- 
ziz E., daughter of Thomas Hopkins, of Burling- 
ton, N. J. 


Dizp,—On the 9th inst., at his residence, Glou- 
cester county, N. J., Bensamin H. Lipprincorr, 


aged 74 years ;a member of Pilegrove monthly 
meeting. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The abolishment of slavery has many obstruc- 
tions to encounter. The slaves have little to 
attract interest in their behalf, being a poor, ig- 
norant, degraded class, and of a different com- 
plexion from ourselves. Were they white, were 
they but recently deprived of wealth, were they 
learned and intelligent, and suffering under the 
galling yoke of bondage as they now do, it would 
call forth a lively sympathy from every Philan- 
thropic mind, accompanied by well directed ef- 
forts for their release. Is the slave to blame 
that he isnot white? Does manhood or virtue 
depend upon complexion? Is he in fault 
for his poverty and ignorance? Nay! disabili- 
ty and degradation by the white man, have been, 
and continue to be forced upon him, beiug the 


but was actually reduced to 13 per cent. 

The report also presents the following review 
of the health and statistics of the prison from 
the beginning in periods of five years. 


From 





























Time. Convicts. Died. Each year Died. Per cent. 
Average. Average. 





























1830 to 1835, inclusive, 6 yrs. 1164 22 3.66 1.87 each. 
1836 to1s40, « 5°“ 767 88 17.60 318 « 
1841 to 1845, “ 5 2446 «= 65 13.00 265 * 
1846 to 18:0, o § * 2177 45 9.00 2.07 « 
1851 to 1855, ad 5 “© 2089 18 3.60 86 * 











Showing that for the last twenty years, the 
mortality bas been gradually less and less, until 
it has reached a point, which the physician thinks 
will coupare favorably with the mortuary of any 
other similar institution in the world. 

The report of the Moral Instructor contains a 
summary of the moral condition, religious asso- 
ciations, predominant passions, prevailing vices, 
and chief temptations to crime in the four hun- 
dred and sixteen persons admitted, drawn from 
the tabular view to which we have already re- 
ferred. As we shall have occasion to advert to 
this subject hereafter, we content ourselves at 
present with recording the following significant 








































































items, viz.: only ten of the four hundred and 


legitimate fruits of slavery. Again ! holding 
the colored man in bondage, is looked upon as 


quite a different thing from reducing him to that 


condition. Toimport slaves from Africa to this 
country is bylaw a capital offence, while to retain 
in bondage those having been previously kid- 
napped, and their posterity, is no offence. This 
view established, forms a powerful barrier to 
emancipation. The slave trade is revolting, no 
doubt, to many who holdslaves, and it is to be 
presumed to ally who hold none, yet large num- 
bers of the latter concern themselves but little 
for the bondman’s release, while the former en- 
deavor to strengthen his chains. 

Could the slaveholder but examine the sub- 
ject devoid of partiality and prejudice, he would 
see that kidnapping, slave trading, and slave 
holding, were based upon the same principle, and 
are only different links in the same chain of ag- 
gression, and he who, upon christian or moral 
principles, can defend the one, can also defend 
the other; yet there are many residents of free 
States, who either look upon the slave system 
with cold indifference, or apologize for its con- 
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tinuance, as though to hold a man deprived of 
his liberty, was less unjust, than the beginning 
of the same act, viz: the first reducing him to 
slavery. 

The foreign slave trade, if not out of practice, 
is out of date, out of credit, and illegal ; slave 
holding has on its side the sanction of law and 
and long custom, and here we may see how 

werfully this operates against emancipation.— 
It blinds the eyes of many, who are shocked at 
the idea of kidnapping, or a foreign slave trade, 
to the plainest demands of justice on behalf of 
millions of bondmen. 

Now in view of the enormity of slavery, the 
amount of evils it embraces, with the increasing 
light that has been diffused upon the subject, we 
might reasonably suppose those holding no slaves 
would embrace all laudable means to discounte- 
nance, and discourage such a practice. Is itso? 
Nay, so far from it, it is these who are pre- 
senting the strongest temptation to the planter 
for holding his slave, indeed the only one that 
can be made availing. 

Is it not surprising that this circumstance 
has been so long and so generally overlooked ? 
It is not only the indifferent and unconcerned 
upon the subject, but even the self sacrificing, 
those who are sincerely engaged in active labour 
for the abolition of slavery, most of whom unite 
with others in “giving the motive for slave- 
holding,” practically saying to the Southern 
planters, we will pay you for all the cotton, su- 


gar, rice, and tobacco, you can wrest from your 


slaves. ‘This declaration and pledge is as pow- 
erful in its influence with the master for contin- 
uing his grasp upon the slave, as it is vast in ex- 
tent, though embracing no less than half the 
States, and even foreign lands. It is not out of 
revenge, or fur pleasure the slave is deprived of 
his liberty, but simply to obtain the products of 
his labor without giving compensation. Then 
what right have we to these products? None 
but the spurious right derived from the master. 

With these facts before us, what can be plain- 
er, than that the purchasers and consumers of 
slave labor products, hold conjointly in their 
hands a key to slavery, a turn of which one way, 
secures the slave to his master, while the other 
releases him. By giving patronage to a slave- 
holding occupation, the locking process has been 
proved to a demonstration. Now let us adopt 
the golden rule, of doing to others as we would 
they should do tous. Out of pity to the mas- 
ter, compassion to the slave, and justice to our. 
selves, let us try withholding commercial patron- 
age tothe system. This with no occasion of of- 
fence, would unlock every slave chain, unless 
causes should cease to produce their effects. 

The great length of time this system has con- 
tinued, and even increased, notwithstanding the 
powerful efforts made for its extinction, show 
conclusively, not only that it has had many sup- 
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porters, and been strongly guarded ; but that 
the labor, has not been sufficiently directed to 
thé root of the corrupt system, by withholding 
aid, and ceasing to join hands with the oppres- 
sor. Had such acourse been general, no doubt 
it-would have been crowned with success. On 
the other hand give to the system, the required 
countenance and aid, of which commercial parti- 
cipancy forms the basis; and in vain we may 
proclaim its injustice, deplore its evils, ardently 
hope for, and urge its extinction. Still as it 
has done, it may live years, aad years to come. 
The subject is one requiring serious and can- 
did consideration ; for although not holding slaves, 
if we fail to bear a consistent testimony against 
slavery, we can hardly escape being of the num- 
ber giving to the system encouragement and 
support. ‘He that is not with me is against 
me, and he that gathereth not with mescattereth 
abroad.” D. I. 
Durouess Co., N. Y., 83d mo., 1856. 


STATISTICS OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 
(Concluded from page 75.) 
First Day or Suxpay Scuoots. 
Schools attached to their own Congregations and 
conducted by their own Teachers. 

There are 19 of this description. At the 
close of the year there were belonging 1882 pu- 
pils. 


Schools under the Supervision of White Mis- 
sions and Individuals. 

There are 8 of this character who instruct on 
First days 395 pupils. 

The agent remarks that the schools connected 
with the Brick Wesley and Union Methodist 
Churches were conducted wholly by white teach- 
ers from the time they were established till about 
tei years ago, when they came under their own 
supervision. Two important objects were gain- 
ed by this assumption of new duties, viz:—An 
increased spirit of self reliance in their congre- 
gations, and the mental improvement of those 
employed as teachers. 


Adult Education. 
A table showing the number who can read, 


write and cypher, &c., makes the following re- 
sults : 


No. of adults over 20 years of age 
‘«¢ who can read, write and cypher in the 
simple rules 

who read and write legibly 
who read only 
who cannot read 
of free born in slave States 3,371 
of slave born but manumitted 1,212 


The Agent found it difficult, in some cases, 
to determine who could read. Where doubt 


9,001 


1,710 
1,482 
1,686 
4,123 
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existed upon the subject the question generally 
was, ‘‘ Can he read tolerably free, and easily in 
the New Testament?” If anaffirmative answer 
was given, he was classed as a reader. 

To determine who could write was nearly as 
difficult. In doubtful cases the question was, 
“Can he write well enough to write letters to 
his ftiends ?”’ An affirmative answer was deem- 
ed sufficient. 

As the number of men who can cypher is con- 
siderably greater than that of women, and as 
the former were not gencrally at home to an- 
swer for themselves, no satisfactory information 
could be obtained in some cases. In other cases 
the information obtained, lacked clearness. — 
Where doubts existed, and especially if the par- 
ties inquired of seemed not to comprehend the 
meaning of cyphering in the simple rules, the 
question was asked, ‘Can he work out sums on 
a slate through long division?” If that failed 
to elicit the proper answer, the attempt was then 
made to ascertain whether he was in the first 
class in certain schools named ; if so, it was'taken 
for granted that he understood the simple: rules 
of arithmetic. 

The table may seem dry and uninteresting, 
but let the reader analyze it a little, and he will 
find it instructive. The large number who can- 
not read (4123) may startle him at first, but 
let him consider that free born persons, in slave 
States, are so nearly on a level with the slaves, 
as far as school privileges are concerned, that he 
may add them to the slave-born, making the 
number 4583—difference to their credit, 460. 
Then let him suppose that 140 of those whe can- 
not read were born on our own soil, a very mod- 
erate calculation, and he will have 600 as the 
number who learned to read, at least, since they 
came from the slave States. He will readily be- 
lieve, however, that the number is much greater 
than that, if he will take the trouble to visit the 
evening schools and Sunday schools where adults 
are instructed. Such memoranda as the follow- 
ing, taken from the canvassing books of the 
Agent, will serve to strengthen this belief. 

“ The wife Sarah has learned to read tolera- 
bly well since she was 40 years old—never re- 
ceived any instruction worth mentioning.” — 
“Pretty good scholar—went to school only two 
months—slave-born.”’ ‘ Reads and writes, and 
is wholly self taught.” ‘Went to school but 
six weeks—can read and write.’ “Though a 
slave for 50 years, she began, when about 65 
years of age, to attend Sunday school, with 
crutch and staff, (being very lame,) and got so 
as to read tolerably well in the Bible—is now 
about 80, and goes to Sundayschooland Church, 
when able.” ‘Can read, write, and cypher, 
though he never attended school.” 

Libraries and Literary Associations. 

Public Library and Reading Room in the 
Institute for Colored Youth. Established in 
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1853 by the Managers of the Institute. 


From 
the 2d Annual Report of the Librarian, dated 
4th mo. Ist, 1855, we learn that there were then 
about 1,300 volumes belonging to the Library. 
The number of readers were 450, of whom 233 


were males, and 217 females. New applicants, 





127. 
Number of books loaned out during the 
year, 4,088 
Number of books loaned in the Reading 
Room, 1,554 
Total, 5,642 


The interest in the Institution was represent- 
ed to be steadily increasing, and many parents 
were commended for their exertions to secure 
the attachment of their offspring to it. 

Philadelphia Library Company. Organized 
in 1833. Incorporated in 1837. Number of 
volumes in the Library, 200. Weekly lectures 
upon literary and scientific subjects are given, 
by the members and others, from the first week 
in October till the following May in each year. 


| Discussions are held after each lecture. 





Unity Library Company. Organized in 1851. 
Number of volumes 500. It has weekly lec- 
tures for three months in winter, by its own 
members and other persons of their own color, 
after which discussions are held. 

Banneker Institute. Organized in 1854.— 
A library is contemplated. It is composed of 
younger members than either of the others. It 
has lectures and discussions in season. 

Occupations. 
Under this head we are furnished in the Re- 


port with a list obtained by a personal canvass 
from house to house, which embraces the whole 
consolidated city. On this subject the following 
remarks are made : 


In the year 1838, our Society published a 
pamphlet entitled “ Register of Trades of Col- 
ored People in the city of Philadelphia and Dis- 
tricts.” The material for the work was collect- 
ed from the canvassing books of the Agents em- 
ployed to take the census, published by the So- 
ciety the same year, and by the further inquiries 
of the principal one of those Agents among the 
varioustrades. Thewhole number having trades, 
according to that estimate, was 997. Now the 
whole number having trades, exclusive of those 
mentioned under the head of “ Other Oceupa- 
tions,” is 1652. 

Less than two-thirds of those who have trades 
follow them. A few of the remainder pursue 
other avocations from choice, but the greater 
number are compelled to abandon their trades on 
account of the unrelenting prejudice against 
their color. 

Conclusion. 

Information relating to property, pauperism, 

and crime, was not contemplated in this publiea- 
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tion, but facts bearing upon either subject are 
so deeply interesting that no apology need be 
made for introducing the following brief state- 
ments, contained in a neatly printed pamphlet 
repared by a committee of colored citizens of 
Philadelphia, in 1855, memorializing the Legis- 
lature for the restoration of the right of suffrage 
which they enjoyed for 47 years prior to the 
adoption of the present constitution in 1838. 

“ Wef[of Philadelphia} possess $2,685,693 
of real and personal estate, and have paid 
$9,766 42 for taxes during the past year, and 
$396,782 27 for house, water, and ground rent. 
We have had incorporated 108 Mutual Benefi- 
cial Societies having 9,762 members, with an 
annual income of $29,600 00, and a permanent 
invested fund of $28,366 00, which is deposit- 
ed in various institutions among the whites, who 
derive a large profit therefrom. One thousand 
three hundred and eighty-five families were as- 
sisted by these Societies to the amount of 
$10,292 38 during the year 1858. It is evident | 
from the facts that these charitable institutions 
must materially relieve the distress of families 
and maintain a large portion of our poor under 
circumstances which would otherwise throw them | 
upon public charity. Again, as to crimes among 
us, by a letter of Judge Kelley, written in an-| 
swer to certain questions put to him, it is shown | 
that for the three years up to 1854 the commit- 
ments of colored persons to the Philadelphia | 
County Prison have gradually decreased, while 
those of the whites for the same period have 
markedly increased.” 

The New York Independent published, a few | 
years since, a series of six letters from a Phila- 
delphia correspondent, over the signature of A. 
H. B. They are written in a very friendly spir- 
it, and contain much valuable information re- 
specting the colored population of our city.— 
The last one is devoted in part to the subject of 
education. The concluding paragraph isso just 
and so hopeful in its tone, that we give it entire. 
“There is one idea that has often suggested 
itself to my mind in contemplating the condition 
and progress of these people, which may, per- 
haps, seem strange in such a connection. It is 
the nobility of human nature, in itself consider- 
ed. I have often, it is true, been struck with 
the same idea from other sources. It is a natu- 
ral thought to any one who looks at what man- 
kind have done, and especially what the great | 
men of the world have done. When we think 
of Shakspeare and Gibbon, of Kant and Neander, | 
in the world of books ; when we remewber the j 
Reformation and the American Revolution, and | 
the names of Luther and Washington, we can- | 
not fail to be impressed at once with a feelingof’ 
awe and gratification at what man, as man, %s, | 
and what he can do. But when I see a people’ 
Enieoed by so many discouragements, and 

ruised under such a complicated and heavy 
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mass of difficulties as the colored people, steadi- 
ly and surely elevating themselves above their 
citcumstances; when [ behold the immense 
mountain of prejudice that rests upon them, tot- 
tering and almost rising bodily from its base, I 
am struck with a degree of admiration and 
amazement that I seldom feel on any other oc- 
casion, at the intrinsic strength and infinite ten- 
dencies of humanity.” 


THE WANING MOON. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


I’ve watched too late, the morn is near ; 
One look at God’s broad, silent sky ! 
Oh, hopes and wishes vainly dear, 
How in your very strength ye die ! 


Even while your glow is on the cheek, 
And scarce the high pursuit begun, 

The heart grows faint, the hand grows weak, 
The task of life is left undone. 


See, where, upon the horizon’s brim, 
Lies the still cloud in gloomy bars, 

The waning moon, all pale and dim, 
Goes up amid the eternal stars. 


Late ina flood of tender light, 

She floated through the ethereal blue, 
A softer sun, that shone all night 

Upon the gathering beads of dew. 


And still thou wanest, pallid moon ! 

The encroaching shadow grows apace; 
Heaven’s everlasting watchers soon 

Shall see thee blotted from thy place. 


Oh, Night’s dethroned and crownless queen, 
Well may thy sad, expiring ray 

Be shed on those whose eyes have seen 
Hope’s glorious visions fade away. 


Shine then for forms thatonce were bright, 
For sages in the mind’s eclipse, 

For those whose words were sp-|ls of might, 
But falter now on stammering lips. 


In thy decaying beam there lies 
Full many a grave on hill and plain, 
Of those whoclosed th~ir dying eyes 
In grief that they had lived in vain. 


Another night, and thou among 

The spheres of heaven shall cease toshine, 
All rayless in the glittering throng 

Whose lustre late was quenched in thine. 


Yet soon a new and tender light 

From out thy darkened orb shall beam, 
And broad-n till it shine all night 

On glistening dew and glimmering stream, 


AN EXTRACT. 


“¢ Father, I cried, though full of years, 
Thy brow is smooth, thy smile is glad, 
A pilgrim in this vale of tears, 
Yet never sad ! 
Pray tell me how thou hast passed through 
So scathless, earth’s continued strife ? 
At what sweet spring did’st thou renew 
Thy waning life ? 
The tale is short he said, think not 
Life’s sweets were mine, unmixed with gall 
But [, contented with my lot, 
Thanked God for all.” 
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fcEBERGS AT SEA.—THE CATASTROPHE TO THE 
SHIP JOHN RUTLEDGE. 


At shortly before 10 A. M., on the morning 
of the 20th of February, the vessel, despite con- 
tinued watchfulness, ran into an iceberg. The 
vessel came in contact with the iceberg under 
her ‘bow, starboard side. The concussion was 
severe, and it was feared, from the severity of 
the shock, that a large hole must have been 
made in the bow of the ship. It was directly | 
found that water was coming in. The portion 
of the cargo occupying this part of the ship was | 
removed, and the pumps set immediately to work. 
Quilts and mattresses were brought in requisition 
to stop the leak, but they were only partially | 
available. At 2 A. M., the water was found to | 
make such fast headway that the captain divided 
the passengers and crew into watches of twelve | 
each to work at the pumps. They went to work, | 
and labored incessantly, but could not keep ahead 
of the water. Captain Kelley then directed por- | 


tions of the cargo to be thrown overboard with | 





a view to lighten the vessel and see if that might | 
not save her. It was found eventually that noth- | 
ing could prevent her going down. The captain | 
at length, at about 6 P. M., announced that | 


they must leave the vessel, and ordered the life | 
and long boats to be got in readiness. 


Mr. Nye states that the captain, though firm | 


up to this moment, and using every encourage- | 
ment to the men at the pumps to work, in hopes | 
that they might yet save the ship, at the final | 
moment of uttering this command, showed | 
marked emotion at the thought of thus abandon- | 
ing the vessel under his charge. Everything | 
and every person on board, up to this moment, | 
was under excellent discipline. Passengers and | 
crew had worked untiringly and uncomplaining- | 
ly atthe pumps. When it was seen, though, | 
that the vessel must be abandoned, and the fact | 
was announced, terror spread among all the ship’s | 
company. Up to this moment all had worked | 
in hopes of saving the vessel. Now this was | 
given up, and each turned to look out for him- | 
self. The small boats were at once lowered. 
There were five attached to the vessel—two were 
life boats, and the remainder ordinary long-boats. 
The life boats were some twenty-four feet in 
length, and the long boats about two feet longer. 
Captain Kelly gave directions as to the disposi- 
tion of the boats. The directions, however, were | 
of but little avail, owing to additional excitement | 
now arising among the passengers and crew, 
from the sudden gain which it was seen was fast 
being made by water upon the ship after the 
abandonment of her pumps. Jt was momentari- 
ly expected that the vessel would go down. 


The utmost confusion, as might be supposed, 
prevailed. Mr. Nye says he never witnessed 





such a spectacle, such a mad hurrying and con- 
test for the beats, and determinatiom of each to 
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get a place for himself, regardless of all consider- 
ation for others. He hopes, he says, to be 
spared the sad repetition of such a sight. In 
the struggle and confusion he can only recollect 
the boats were quickly filled. He recollects 
being told to get into the first mate’s boat, 
which he did. The captain’s boat was on the 
outside of this one. They were both under the 
mizzen chain on the starboard side. Mr. Atkin- 
son, the first mate, and the carpenter of the ship, 
were about getting into the first mate’s boat, 
when the captain told them to go first and look 
at the pumps. 

Mr. Atkinson and the carpenter turned to do 
so; when the captain gave orders to let go the 
rope or they would be stove in at once. Unfor- 
tunately the boats were let go adrift at the same 
instant. A very heavy sea was rolling at the 
time, and bore the boats away. Ina moment 
the mate and carpenter came running aft, “‘ My 
God, they have left us,” cried the mate. This, 
adds Mr. Nye, was the last that was heard or 
seen of either of the first mate or the carpenter. 
The very heavy sea rolling made it impossible 
to get back to the ship. Besides, it was expect- 
ed that the vessel would go down every moment, 
and it was feared that unless the boats were got 
quickly out of the way the suction caused by 
the sinking of the vessel would draw them like- 
wise under the water. The other small boats, 
meanwhile, had by this time got considerably 
away from the vessel. The small boats, Mr. Nye 
states, were filled as follows :— 

The boat of the captain contained besides him- 
self a cabin passenger, (the only cabin passenger 
on board,) the stewardess and her son, eleven 

ears old, the mother of the stewardess, a boy 
aged 15, whom the captain brought from Liver- 
pool, and three children belonging to passengers 
of the ship. 

The sccond boat was occupied by about fifty 
passengers. 

The third boat was likewise filled with passen- 
gers. This and the previous boat took the en- 
tire passengers, with the exception of those in 
the first mate’s boat. 

A fourth boat contained the men belonging to 
the ship’s crew, sofme ten in number. 

The fifth boat, from which Mr. Nye was res- 
cued, contained, besides himself, Mrs. Atkinson, 
the first mate’s wife, a sailor belonging to the 
ship, the boatswain and nine passengers. The 
three boats occupied by the crew and passengers 
went ina northwesterly direction from the ship. 
The boat taken by the captain, and the one in 
which Mr. Nye was, took a southerly course, 
but did not keep together only about half an 
hour. Mr. Nye saw neither the captain’s or any 
of the boats after this. As to what was placed 
in the boats Mr. Nye gives no definite account, 
except of the one oceupied by himself. In all 
he knows were placed some food and water and 
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clothing, but how little ér how much he could 
not state. 

On board his own boat were placed the log 
book, the mate’s quadrant, a Bowditch naviga- 
tor and a compass. Ten pounds of butter crack- 
ers and a gallon of water in a demijohn was the 
total amount of provisions and water. A good 
supply of bed clothing, was, however, in his 
boat. The compass, he states, was broken and 
rendered of no use by Mrs. Atkinson jumping 
upon it as she got into the boat. 

The sailor on board his boat, (a Scotchman, 
whose name he does nut know,) took the oars 
upon leaving the vessel. They pulled away 
without resting over an hour. The sea was still 
rolling heavy, and it was dark and cold. Shortly 
after leaving the ship a storm passed over them, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning. The 
passengers lay huddled in the middle of the boat 
and scarcely a word was interchanged between 
them. The lightning revealed the pallid fea- 
tures of a company who knew not but that the 
next advancing wave might speedily hasten 
them to the gloom of what seemed surely im- 
pending death. Thus passed the night. Day- 
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of February, Mr. Nye was the only one of the 
original thirteen on board the boat that remained 
alive. He had not the strength to throw over- 
board his dead companions. He managed, how- 
ever, to erect an oar in his boat, with two shirts 
amd a silk handkerchief placed on the top as a 
signal. At about 1 P. M. he saw a sail advan- 
cing from the south. The sail turued out to be 
the packet ship Germania, from Havre, from on 
board of which the small boat, with its now sole 
living occupant, was fortunately seen. 

Captain Wood, of the Germania, ordered (C. 
HY’ Townsend, chief officer, to lower a boat, and 
with four seamen proceed to the boat, which they 
did, and took off Mr. Nye and placed him on 
board the Germania. In the boat with Mr. Nye 
were found three dead bodies besides that of 
Mrs. Atkinson. These were also taken out, and 
after proper care the four were decently buried 
from the boat. Mr. Nye was nearly exhausted 
from his continuous exposure and deprivation of 
food and drink. His feet were also frozen 
nearly up to his knees. Captain Wood, upon 
hearing Mr. Nye’s statement, took immediate 
measures to find the remaining missing boats. 


light revealed to them an open, boundless sea, | They lay to till night, and hoisted signal lights, 
with nothing the eye could rest upon but an un- | but nothing was seen of them. It is very possi- 
broken expanse of water. On the opening of| ble they may have been picked up by other 
this day a council was held, and it was deter- | vessels. The Germania arrived in New York on 


mined to be sparing of the very meagre supply 
of provisions and water on board the boat. 

A single cracker was voted as a day’s rations | 
for each one, and a mouthful of water. To in-| 
sure adherence to this latter limitation, it was | 
agreed to suck the water through the cork of 
the demijohn. 
repast, and the sucking at the demijohn cork, | 
there was some merriment felt by a few, at the | 
novelty and comicality of their situation. This | 
merriment was destined to asad change. The | 
weather had moderated considerably from the | 
evening previous, and there was less wind; the 
atmosphere stiil continued misty, however. The 





In partaking of this first frugal | 


Sunday evening, with Mr. Nye on board. He 
is doing as well as could be expected. He isa 
young man, aged 21 years. This was his second 
voyage to sea. His parents reside at New Bed- 
ford, and have been telegraphed to come on to 
this city. 

The John Rutledge belonged to Messrs. How- 
land & Ridgeway, of this city. She was a fine 
staunch ship of 1060 tons, built four years since 
at Baltimore, and intended to run between New 
York and Charleston. She was built for John 
Bovenal & Son, of Charleston. She was sold by 
them within a year to James Foster, Jr., of this 


| city, who sold her some two years since to Messrs. 


boat was permitted to drift all day. Everybody | Howland & Ridgeway, her last owners. Sie 
kept looking for a sail, but night came without | had been engaged as a regular packet between 
any sail having appeared. At night the boat | this city and Liverpool. Her value is $67,000, 
got into some ice ; but, by pulling to the wind- | and she is fully insured in Wall street. 
ward, they soon fetched themselves into an un-} The following are the names of her crew :— 
obstructed sea. They pulled all night, withbut} Alex. Kelly, captain; Sam’l Atkinson, Ist 
little intermission. mmte ; Albert Rork, 2d mate; Mr. Spencer, 3d 
The eighth day opened with only increasing | mate ; Aun Spencer, stewardess; Alex. Hobbs, 
sufferings from hunger, thirst and cold. It | carpenter; J. W. Voon, Fred. Reed, Thomas 
rained, but nearly all were too weak to catch | Blake, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Caton, Edward Sad- 
any of the descending moisture. Mr. Nye caught ler, Geo. Parker, Jos. Cavenagh, John Guines, 
some of therain in an oilcloth cravat, which was ; Thos. Hayn, John Bolton, J. Byrnes, G. Rog- 
partaken of with the wildest imaginable frensy. ' ers, Jos. Hofftail, Chas. Clark, J. R. Reed, A. 
But there was not enough to satisfy their burn-| A. Peal, A. N. Peal, Thos. W. Nye, -seamen. 
ing thirst. Salt-water was drank by every one, | She took on board at Liverpool 120 passen- 
excepting Mr. Nye. His not drinking salt-water | gets—one cabin passenger and the others in the 
he considers the only thing that preserved his! second cabin and steerage. Of these, one lost 
life. During this day four passengers and the} his life before the accident to the vessel. The 
boatswain died. On the morning of the 20th | passengers were English, Irish and Scotch, and 
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were of the better class of emigrants on their 
way to the United States. » Their names Mr. Nye 
did not know. We shall receive a list of them, 
doubtless, by the next steamer.—V. Y. Herald. 
SSS EE, EE 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, “ 

Fiovur and Meaut.—Prices are still lower. Flour is 
quiet, and without demand. Sales of common brands 
at $6 62; small lots of extra for home consumption at 
$675 to $850. Sales of Rye Flour at $475, and 
Corn Meal at $3 per barrel. 

Grain.—For Wheat the demand is quite limited. 
Sales of good red at $1 50 a $1 55, and white $1 60a 
$165 per bushel. Rye is dull and lower; the last sales 
of Western were made at 80c in stere. Corn is wr- 
riving freely, and meetsa fair demand 56 a 57c, afloat, 
and 55}c instore. Oats are in fair demand; sales of 
Pennsylvania at 38 a 39c. 

Carrie Marxet.—The high price of Beef is still 
maintained; sales from $9 50 to $11. Sheep sold at 
6} cts perlb. Hogs are worth from $8 50 to $9 per 
100 Ibs. Cows and Calves at $25 and $40. 


LOL 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Summer Session of this school will commence 

the first Second day in the Fifth month, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, T wenty-Third Ward, Philadelphia, with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice aday by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornvell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 

The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education with Mathe- 
matics and Drawing. 

Every attention will be given to promote the health, 
comfort and progress of the pupils. 

Terms for boarding, washing and tuition $60 per 
session. No extra charges except for stationery. For 
circulars containing particulars, apply to 

JANE HILLBORN AND SISTERS, 
3d mo. 29th—6t. Byberry P. O., Pa. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 
‘Tgerus.—Seventy dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Builington Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 22—3m. 


ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—It is ‘intended to commence the first 
session of this School on the 2d Second day in the 
Fifth month next, to continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation at 
Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y., 10 miles south of 
Rochester. It is easy of access, being about 100 rogs 
from Scottsville Station, on the Genesee Valley Rail- 
road, and two miles from West Rush on the Canan- 
daigua and Niagara Falls Railroad, from either of 
which pupils will be conveyed free of churge. 

The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education. 

It will be under the care of Stephen and Elizabeth 
N. Cox, who, with the assistance of qualified teachers, 
will pay every attention to the health, comfort and 
progress of the pupils. 

Teams.—For tuition, board and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance. 

For Cireulars and further information, address 

STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
2d mo.23~2m. §§ West Rush,MonreeCo., N.Y, 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYs, is pleasantly situated 
in a very healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J. 
about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 

The Seventh Session of tkis Institution will open 
on the 19th of 5th mo. next, and continue twenty 
weeks. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 

| thoroughly taught; and Lectures are delivered on 
Scientific subjects. 

The most approved system of Teaching which has 
been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. 


Trrms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, — 
attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 
| stationery, excepting Mathematical Books, and noextra 
| charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
| Instruments. 

A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 
| to and from Philadelphia. 
| For Circulars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
(¢ MEN AND BOYS. The summer session of this 
school will commence on 2d day the 19th of 5th month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. It is situated a 
short distance from the Penllyn Station, on the 
North Pennsylvania Rail road, from which place pupils 
will be conveyed to and from the school free of charge. 

;  LeRMs $60 for the summer session, one half payable 
in advance. 
For further information address either of the under- 
signed, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
4th mo. 5th, 1856—6t. 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, is situated within five minutes walk of 
Unionville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles south- 
west of West Chester, and sixteen northwest of Wil- 
mington. This school is easy of access by means of 
public stages passing through the village to and from 
the above named places. The summer term will com- 
mence on the fifth of fifth month next, and continue 
twenty weeks. All the usual branches of a thorough 
English Education are taught; also Drawing. 

The French Language is taught at an extra charge 
of $5 per term.. Needle work, extra $3 per term, 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, $55 per session. Those 
wishing places please apply early, as the school is 
limited to thirty. 

For Circulars address the Principal, Unionville, P. 
O., Chester County, Pennsylvania. 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 

3d mo. 29. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
s YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the first 2d-day in the 5th-month, next. Lectures will 
be delivered on various subjects by the Teacher; also 
on Anatomy and Physivlogy by a Medical Practitioner, 
the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus, and 
the latter by Plates adapted to the purpose. ‘ 
Trerms.— $65 for 20 weeks; no extra charges except 
for the Latin and French Languages, which will be 
$5 each. For Circulars including References and 
further particulars address 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove P. O., Chester County, Pa. 
3d mo. 18 6wp. ; 





